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52 Hebraica. 

THE VARIETIES OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 

By Prof. John C. C. Clarke, 

Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 111. 



The alphabets of the Semitic peoples are not merely objects of curiosity. They 
restore many pages of nearly or wholly forgotten history. The map of Arabia 
platted with its ancient letters is a picture of its tribal and religious divisions, 
overlaid with the lines of commercial travel and the track of war, and showing 
the points where literature and civilization entered, the dates of their entrances, 
with the courses, the helps and the hindrances of their progress. The present 
generation, however, still sees the subject as a new study, and by the discovery 
or collation of formerly unknown or neglected inscriptions has thrown upon the 
field of view an hitherto unimaginable illumination. 

Although some confusion exists from the imperfectness and great differences 
of professed facsimiles of inscriptions, as published by different explorers and 
scholars, the history of the letters of the peoples north of Sinai may be supposed 
to be well illustrated as far back as the tenth ante-christian century. And 
yet, for full assurance as to the origin of the old Semitic alphabet, and its primi- 
tive forms, we must refer as much as we are able to the Southern Arabic and 
North African alphabets. 

The southern part of Arabia is and has been almost closed to Europeans by an 
unfriendly climate and the ill will of the natives. The people are Arabic, speak- 
ing various dialects. Those of the extreme south were anciently called Himyarin, 
either from a king of Yemen, or, as some suppose, from their dusky hue. Some 
scholars are of opinion that in Kahtan, an ancient prince, and in Hadramaut, the 
name of the region, are to be recognized the biblical Joktan and Hazarmaveth, 
descendants of Arphaxad. That the southern Arabs had a peculiar alphabet has 
been known from the preservation of most of its characteristics in the letters of 
Abyssinia. Over these peculiarities the imagination of scholars exhausted itself 
in conjecturing Greek, Eoman, Syriac and Numidian influences as the modifying 
forms. The Ethiopic literature is Christian, and its words are written from left 
to right, both of which facts suggest Greek or Roman influence. But these are 
delusive conjectures ; for the Ethiopic letters bear little resemblance to Greek or 
Roman, while yet the Ethiopians use Greek letters for numerals, and thus 
emphasize the distinction. In writing from left to right the Ethiopians have 
only yielded to the constant suggestion and pressure of nature. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were written indifferently to right or left, and pointed or faced 
against the advance of the reader, as a weathercock against the moving wind. 
In painted or drawn figures having many parts it was equally natural to move 
the brush to right or left, but it is most natural for a painter or writer to place 
himself squarely before his tablet, and begin at the right hand. Hence the 
Egyptians in hieratic and demotic writing always moved from right to left, but 
made the several letters usually with the chief strokes as we now write, as is 
often shown by their unfinished ends. Most of the Semitic tribes, by linking let- 
ters, and by making connecting lines constituent elements, were constrained to 
preserve the same direction in writing, but it was always awkward. The Ethio- 
pians, retaining the isolated forms of their letters, and rather erecting and 
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squaring them, were free to feel the full force of the constant suggestion of 
nature to move the hand wholly toward the right, and eventually they yielded 
to it. 

The old Himyaritic alphabet represented simple sounds, being all consonants, 
but the later Ethiopic, retaining the old twenty-two letters, and adding four 
others for teh, z,f andp, has also adjusted a system of modifications for adding 
seven vowels to each of the consonants, and five diphthongs to some of them, 
(of most of these, however, Lepsius says that they are not! diphthongal, but deep 
guttnralizings, developing an elaborate system of elegant syllabic characters). To 
these the Amharic system of Abyssinia has added seven more sets by modifying 
seven dental consonants to represent its newer palatal sounds. 

The immediate source of the Himyaritic letters, the date of their adoption, 
and the influences which have modified them, are not to be hastily affirmed. The 
superficial appearances of Greek, Roman, Syriac, Numidian and Egyptian in- 
fluences are trivial and contradictory. Studied in the inscriptions brought from 
the Syrian Hauran and from Yemen and Ethiopia, and in the manuscripts pre- 
served in European libraries, the Himyaritic alphabet with its products, [the 
Ethiopic Geez syllabarium and the still newer Amharic], appears to have origin- 
ated in the old Semitic alphabet as now known, or in more archaic hieratic forms 
of the same, and to have been isolated at a very early day, and modified in its 
•own peculiar and indigenous line of development 1 It joins the other alphabets 
of the world in telling the old story of the universal independence of our race on 
the accidental or providential development of writing in Egypt, while it adds to 
this a story of southern Arab isolation, alike social, religious, literary and com- 
mercial. 

It is necessary to study in connection with the Himyaritic letters a set of alpha- 
bets found in old Libya in northern Africa. Some curious inscriptions in 
Algeria and Tunis, of which some are accompanied by Punic translations, have 
long been known. One of them found at Dugga (ancient Tucca) has been pub- 
bushed by Gesenius and many others, but so variously that the copies are of 
uncertain value. Still the alphabet was in the main discovered, although scholars 
-differed in opinion as to certain letters, as was natural, because no one heeded 
any but superficial signs, or thought of the changes which have taken place in 
the aspiration of consonants. About 1846 M. Borsonnet, in Algiers, stumbled 
upon tokens of a secret writing among the Berbers. He skillfully followed his 
clew, and obtained a confession of the existence of the alphabet and a copy of 



i Tn the oldest Himyaritic and Ethiopic relics the g, <J, z, n, ayin, koph, sin, two ts, and a second 
2 from teth show distinctly their origin in the old common Semitic alphabet. The other liquids, I, 
m and r, are unmistakably of the same origin, but are modified. The k and kh seem to be made 
from old k after extending out its bifurcation on an arm, as in some other antique relics. Of the 
labials, the modern pft is probably from the old lozenge-shaped p which is nearly hieroglyphic, 
although from appearances only it might be thought to be derived either from old Semitic b or v, 
or from demotic b. The original p is probably retained in p&a, now made like Soman T, while the 
other p {pait) is a variant of the lozenge-shaped p. The breathings K, 71, 1 and , are most unlike 
their modern prototypes; but the old K and n are much like each other inverted, and seem to 
have come in correlated developments from old common S and n, which also are much like each 
other inverted. So also Himyaritic h and 8 which inverted are alike, may be made in the same gen- 
oral line of modification from old Semitic h and s which are like each other inverted ; or 8 and t8, 
which in old relics are much alike, may be similarly made from old Semitic D and X, which are 
much like each other reversed, the difference disappearing when their respective minor or wing- 
like lines are made of equal length with the main lines. 
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it, which, with many differences, bore some resemblance to the inscriptions of 
Tunis. Other discoveries soon revealed the use of other varieties of quite 
similar alphabets among the Tuariks, some of which preserve many elements of 
the inscription of Dugga. The Berbers, among whom these alphabets are found, 
are the light-colored tribes who are generally regarded as of Semitic race, but 
Lepsius classifies their language as Hamitic. 

iBetween the Himyaritic and the Berber letters there are many resemblances, 
as if the latter had been derived from the former. Since some of the Berber 
relics were co-eval with Carthage they confirm the supposed antiquity of the 
Himyaritic letters. Some of the Berber letters, however, while of a Himyaritic cast 
yet approach nearer to the Egyptian prototypes of the Semitic. Such are b,g,d,z,l, 
m and r. If we could have any doubts of the derivation of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Egyptian, a comparison of the Semitic, Himyaritic and Berber letters 
assures the common origin of all in the Egyptian. We have again, in these 
secret Berber alphabets, the same story of dependence on Egypt, and of ethnical 
seclusion. Both the Himyaritic and the Berber alphabets testify of a persistent 
preservation of an ancient literary culture, never sufficiently extended socially, 
religiously or commercially to produce such a current script as was developed 
in Syrian letters before the Christian era. 

We may now turn to the northern Semitic letters and their illustrations of 
history. Of Hittite, Amalekite and Philistine letters we cannot speak. If 
Syrian relics older than about 1000 B. C, exist, they are probably buried under the 
debris of Syrian cities. Of larger specimens of Old Semitic letters we have the 
Hebrew inscription in the conduit of Siloam, of uncertain date, the Moabite 
stone of Mesha, of about 900 B. C, the Sidonian inscription to Baal Lebanon, 
the epitaph of Ashmunazzar, a king of Sidon of 600 or 500 B. C, and a Phoeni- 
cian tablet from a temple at Marseilles, of about 400 B. C. All of these are of 
recent discovery. Of small inscriptions on Assyrian and Phoenician stones, 
bronzes, seals, medals, vases, etc., there are some which date from 600 to 200 
B. C. Persian seals of the fifth and fourth centuries also give us the old 
Semitic letters with a Chaldaic cast. There is also preserved a number of JSu- 
midian, Phoenician, Punic and insular relics of various dates near the Christian 
era, showing modifications of the old alphabet. 

Scraps from a Phoenician book of history by Sanchoniathon are preserved, 
but do not seem to indicate much literary culture among that people. The 
old common tradition of the Phoenician invention of the alphabet is shown 
to be unfounded. Even Phoenician commerce now appears to have been of 
trifling extent, both absolutely, and relatively, to that of Europeans and of the 
people of Asia Minor. Phoenicia, of insignificant territorial extent, having only 
three cities, if ever Hamitic, must at a very early date have so largely recruited its 
population from the Semites who were flooding Syria as to have attained a 
complete Semitic character. Neither science, philosophy, poetry, nor commerce 
left permanent memorials either at home or abroad. Even the tradition that the 



i In these remarks the reference is only to the letters of the oldest Libyan inscriptions. Libyan 
ps show how Himyaritic p (Pait) may be made from old Semitic p. Libyan b, Himyaritic w, and 
Hieroglyphic p are nearly identical in form, but need not be so in origin. Barth says the Ber- 
bers have no z, but other authorities give z and zh. From appearances, old Libyan z seems to 
have been at, and themodern one is old Semitic z or Egyptian s, while the Tuariks and ts seem to 
be made from old Semitic teth, as in most of the Asiatic languages that adopt the Arabic alphabet. 
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alphabet was carried to Europe by Phoenicians has now to contend with a 
probability that letters were carried from Syria through Asia Minor to Europe. 

"Whoever named the letters had lost the knowledge of their origin and was 
ignorant that originally the letters faced towards the right. 

The letters of all Syrian relics show that the old Semitic letters remained for 
fifteen centuries or more without much change. They had assumed at 
the first the characteristics of a writing with a reed-pen on papyrus, and no 
changes seem to have been introduced which indicate either such ornamentation 
as is developed by devotion to literature as a fine art, or such modification as 
results from the hurry of business or of much writing. A tendency to change, 
aggravated by unskillful penmanship, haste, the nature of writing materials and 
increased use, appears as early as the captivity of Israel, although in carefully 
made inscriptions the old forms were long afterwards preserved. Letters on 
Assyrian bronzes, Israelite and Persian seals and Punic and insular inscriptions, 
show tendencies toward rounding triangular loops, opening loops and circles, 
dropping small parts and joining letters together. These changes progressed so 
that before the Christian era four distinct styles of letters were added to the 
older ones. 

The first appeared in Algiers, Tunis, etc., and is called Numidian. It main- 
tained the separateness of the letters, but abbreviated them, and formed them 
rudely. Its changes are such as indicate isolation from primitive sources and 
recklessness of them, with a considerable amount of use. It corrupted aleph 
and mem to mere crosses, dropped samekh, often reduced 6, d, z and n to mere 
short lines, as also did the Syriac and Arabic, and in other respects it resembled 
Arabic and Syriac without their ligatures. It was a dying alphabet of an effete 
people, and passed out of use soon after the Christian era. 

The second style is found in the heart of Syria or northern Arabia. This modi- 
fied its letters into a flowing type adapted to rapid writing. It dropped considera- 
ble parts of letters, and added extended lines and limbs to connect letters. 
Eventually, it established these ligatures as essential parts of letters. This 
style bears the general name of Aramaic or Syriac. It includes a considerable 
number of varieties, covering a development period of several centuries before 
and after the Christian era. "When half developed it bore the name of Estran- 
ghelo, was common in Syria, and preserved to the Syrians the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures and a considerable literature. Its various forms bear testi- 
mony to much use alike in a busy mercantile life, and in facilitating an extended 
literature and in ministering to a luxurious civilization. Some' of the character- 
istics of the cursive Syriac style appear in all the Chaldaic, Aramaic and Arabic 
writing, after the Macedonian period, giving tokens of much commercial, literary 
and political intercourse, while the stoppage of crystallization of certain sets of 
forms at various stages of development indicates sharply drawn lines of ethnical 
and religious separateness. 

Of partially developed Syriac letters, one of the oldest specimens was found 
inscribed on lead as a burial tablet at Abushadr in Babylonia, and published by 
Bunsen. Another remains in relics of a semi-Gnostic sect of Babylonia of the 
first or second century, of whom some thousands still remain near Bassorah, 
who are variously called Sabseans, Zabians, Mencteans, Mendaites, Nazareans, 
isasoreans, Syro-Galileans, Mendai, Jahia, Disciples of John Baptist, and Pre- 
tended Christians. This alphabet is a syllabary, the letters being much simplified, 
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and each vowel being joined to its preceding consonant. Four manuscripts in 
this character are preserved in the British Museum. Of the Estranghelo letters 
there are many varieties, in different relics, formed with various degrees of skill 
and taste. Since the Christian era the Estranghelo has been much used. The 
Adlerian MS. of the New Testament is written in a modified Estranghelo. While 
the Estranghelo letters show cursive forms and ligaments, they are yet usually 
written separately. This style of the alphabet shades away into another of more 
simplified and more connected letters, which are usually called Pesbito, and as- 
sociated with the Peshito scriptures. It is a style adapted to free writing in the 
common business of a cultivated people, and was often quite elegant. Other 
varieties of the Estranghelo were and are used for title pages, initials and 
ornamental writings. The Estranghelo and Peshito styles must have existed 
together at an early date about the Christian era, and they are the parents of the 
modern Syrian letters somewhat used by the Syriac Christians on the Malabar 
coast of Hindustan, and by the Nestorians and other Jacobite Christians. They 
were also somewhat influential in the formation of the Arabic style, of which we 
have next to speak. 

The third of those of which we have spoken as four new general styles seems 
to have had its habitat in Petra, and the region from the Hauran to Sinai. Its 
older forms are found in numerous inscriptions in the Nabathean region east of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and in those once puzzling inscriptions in and near 
Wady Mukatteb near Sinai. Its characteristics are a greater slurring and simpli- 
fication of forms, and an increased use of connecting lines. The Nabathean 
letters generally retain considerable resemblance to the old Semitic and the 
Syriac, but the Sinaitic letters carried the process of simplification so far as to 
make a, 6, z, I, n and r often simple short lines undistinguishable from each 
other. The inscriptions are so numerous as fully to illustrate the course of 
modification. Those of the Hauran bear testimony to intelligence and culture 
in the once strong Nabathean kingdom. Those of the Sinaitic region were long 
supposed to be relics of the migration of the Israelites, but they are found to be 
simple memorials of Aramaic and Arabic visitors, probably to a heathen shrine. 
Some are in letters essentially Syriac or Palmyrene, and some have Greek 
accompaniments. Most of them begin with the word Efrty. They evidence a 
general diffusion of the use of letters among the Nabatheans. They probably 
date from two centuries before the Christian era to three after it. The alphabet 
was first deciphered by Prof. E. E. F. Beer, in 1839. It is a very rude writing, 
most of the Sinaitic inscriptions being only shallow scratches. Yet this rude 
writing, very little changed, is the elegant Cufic and the useful Arabic. Of these, 
the former is an artistic, tasteful style, usually heavily written or painted, used 
in showy inscriptions and manuscripts in early Mohammedan times, and deriving 
its name from the city of Cufa near Bagdad. The other, the common Arabic, 
"called Neshki and Hat, holds about the same relation to the Cufic that the 
Peshito does to Estranghelo. In the Cufic, by the assimilation of b and t, z and 
r, g and ch, s and sh, and p and q, the alphabet was reduced to seventeen forms, 
and of these aleph and lamedh much resembled each other, as did also gimel and 
ayin. The Neshki so modified its style as to make the same seventeen forms 
very simple, while by the use of dots it makes these letters represent nine addi- 
tional sounds, viz., the remaining five of the old alphabet, three peculiar linguo- 
dentals, aspirated cheth and ghain, and the division of tsadhe into an s and a d. 
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The Neshki characters have now remained essentially unchanged for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, protected by Mohammedan reverence, and serving the purposes 
of an immense literature and of the commerce of a vast region. They are 
adopted for the literary purposes of the Persians, Tartars and Mohammedans 
generally, with some additions by diacritic points and with some changes of the 
sounds* to suit the softer tones of these languages. The Arabic letters are 
adjusted to the reed-pen and flowing ink on smooth surfaces, but have been 
adapted to very ornate and fantastic designs with much involution for mono- 
grams and inscriptions. Of other old varieties, those found at Persepolis are 
interesting as relics of the early Arabic culture, as is also the Mauritanian, 
which in style is between the Cuflc and the Neshki, and is an interesting testi- 
mony to Korth African culture. Also a curious Saracenic alphabet, called 
Hagarene, has been preserved. It is made from the Neshki, but by diacritic 
points increases its characters to forty-one. Instead of using the ordinary 
ligamental parts of the letters it writes on one continuous base line the funda- 
mental forms of all the letters in a very stiff and angular way. 

The Arabic, above all the other Semitic alphabets, carries in itself the tokens 
of its extensive use. A student examining it may say at once, Here is an alphabet 
with a history, an alphabet that has done something. 

The fourth and last general class of modified letters which was formed from the 
old type by process of modification is one which preserves the letters each as un- 
connected majuscules or uncials, but has adopted more or less of the variations 
introduced by the cursive Syriac styles. All such alphabets carry their own 
evidence that they had been used only to a limited extent, were confined in nar- 
row geographical limits, and were crystallized or buried by events which de- 
stroyed the political life of the people who used them. In this class belong the 
Palmyrene, the Samaritan and the Hebrew letters. 

The Palmyrene letters, relics of the city of Palmyra or Tadmor, are known in 1 
few inscriptions, some of which are now in England and Eome. The extraordin- 
ary differences between the published facsimiles of these few inscriptions well 
illustrate the difficulties which hinder the readers of old inscriptions. As pub- 
lished by Cornells de Bruyns and the " Philosophical Transactions " they are more 
curious than legible, many of them having letters looking like our common 
Arabic 2 numerals. Rhenf erd and others blundered grievously in interpreting ihem, 
but by the aid of the bilingual tablets they are intelligible. There is much difference 
in the care and skill with which they have been carved. In essentials of outline 



i Only fifteen were known to Gesenius, ten of which are bilingual. Wood, " The ruins of Pal- 
myra," London, 1753, and Swinton in the " Philosophical Transactions," Vol. 48, have given well 
the four that are at Oxford. One of those at Rome was published inverted in the "Philosophical 
Transactions," Vol. 19, it being in 1896 in a wall in a vineyard near Rome. A much improved 
representation of it was given by Gesenius in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopedia. The stone 
bears a Latin version which explains the Syriac. The two that are at Rome have been quite well 
published by Lanci. Those at Oxford have been well given by M. A. Levy in the " Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft " for 1884. One may see farther Barthelemy, Spon's 
" Miscellanea," Irby and Mangles, Rosenmueller's " Bibliotheca Geographica," vols. I. and U.» 
etc. 

2 In one inscription they give such a figure five times, which closely resembles an Estranghelo 
X but is not recognized by Gesenius, Bunsen or Hoffmann as Palmyrene. d, k, p, and r are some- 
times much like 3, and and v sometimes resembles 2, while tetft is like 6. So also in some Sinaitic 
inscriptions as published in Gage's "Studies in the Bible Lands" there are combinations much 
like 2967, and 955, and 19759, and 956765. 
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they have the characteristics of the Estranghelo Syriac, and of Chaldaie Hebrew, 
but are produced in a ehirography that makes them very peculiar. Their dates- 
all fall between A. D. 84 and 257. They are of little importance except as curi- 
ous illustrations of the oddities of Semitic isolations, being trifles in comparison 
with the Greek characteristics of Palmyra. 

The Samaritan alphabet is the name commonly given to the letters of a rem- 
nant of people about Nablus, at Mt. Gerizim, a mixed race equally pretentious 
and uncertain alike in letters and religion. They have long claimed great 
antiquity for some manuscripts of the Pentateuch, one of which professes to have 
been made by Abisha, a grandson of Aaron, and to have been saved from the 
burning of Zerubabel's temple. 1 The whole story of the Samaritans is a tissue 
of fiction. The Pentateuch of the Samaritans is strongly marked with late Chald- 
aie and Syriac features of language and text. The Aramaic character of the 
language is known to all Semitic scholars. The divergencies of the text from the 
Hebrew have been very fully described in many issues of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
by Eev. B. Pick, of Allegheny, Penn., an erudite and skillful Hebraist. The 
Samaritan letters are as different from the primitive Semitic as the German are 
from the old Latin. 2Not a single letter retains its pristine form. There are 
many differences of style in the MSS., and in an old inscription reciting the Deca- 
logue at Nablus 3 which some ascribe to A. D. 546, and in the letters as given from 
MSS. by Gesenius. The Samaritans and their alphabet are but a little drift in one 
of the eddies of the waves that have so long surged in Syria. The detritus is much 
mixed and abraded, but the people have not been destitute of taste and painstak- 
ing in using and preserving what the wrecking has left to them. Their preten- 
sions are now but a phase of the loss of national memory. The vaunted MSS. 
cannot probably be older than the eleventh Christian century. 

Lastly. In the fourth class stand the modern Hebrew letters. Of ancient 
Hebrew relies there are the recently discovered inscription in the conduit of 
Siloam, which is evidently quite primitive, and some small carvings on stone 
which de Vogue ascribes to centuries VII. and VI. B. C. Of assured Israelite 
relics older than the Maccabean period we have in fact scarcely anything. Of 
coins of the second and first centuries B. C. there are many. Of small inscriptions 
of the Christian era there is a trifling number. Of inscribed bowls from Baby- 
lonia there are several dating between the third and seventh Christian centuries- 
There are scattered in the world many medals professing to be ancient Hebrew 
coins, on which the letters are of modern Hebrew style, and of course they are 
worthless. Indeed they are now repeatedly multiplied by galvanic processes, some- 
times in copper from silver and back from copper to silver. Perhaps, because it 
has been so much an object of interest, the Hebrew alphabet has been much 
the subject of misconception and unsustained pretension. Fry's " Pantographia," 
along with much palseographical matter publishes seventeen styles of the Hebrew 



i Dr. Rosenmueller in the Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. for 1864 gives the alphabet of this MS. which is 
almost identical with that of a MS. of the eleventh Christian century which is in the Royal Libra- 
ry at Paris, and of which a facsimile is published in Sylvester's Paloeographie Universelle. 

a The ft, m, n and p have plainly the connecting lower line which originated in the Syriac. The 
ft is in all respects Aramaic. The main and samek are scarcely recognizable as Semitic of any 
style. The I has the late peculiarity of standing above the line. The qoph is thoroughly Hebraic 
of the modern type. The teth is decidedly Syriac as on the late potteries of Babylonia. 

3 This inscription is given in Zeitschrift d. D. M. G. for 1869, p. 279, and again in 1860, p. 632, with 
extraordinary difference. 
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alphabet under the names of "Alphabet of Adam, Noah, etc." They are merely 
slight alterations of the modern Hebrew alphabet, and of no historical value. 
Joseph Hammer published in London in 1806 a small volume which professes to 
give an Arabic work of Ahmed Ben Abubekr Ben Wakshih, of A. D. 855, but in 
this volume only the Cufic is correct, and all the rest is imposture. 

The oldest Hebrew differs from other primitive Semitic alphabets only in its 
vav and tsade, which, however, are evidently derived from the old sources of all. 
The few specimens which we have of the old Hebrew do not give us its gimel, 
teth, samekh, and pe. "While on the coins of the Jews (B. C. 106 to A. D. 135), the 
letters are in the antique style, but with some tendency towards those forms which 
afterwards became distinctive in the Samaritan, there appear in all other Hebrew 
relics after the Christian era the peculiarities of modern Hebrew letters. The 
same modifications which constitute the distinctiveness of the Estranghelo Syriac, 
and also to some extent of the Nabathean, were made very considerably in the 
Hebrew. Indeed Hebrew and Estranghelo, in their essential outlines, can be 
written so as to differ very little. The Hebrew like the Syriac and Arabic has 
opened and flattened the loops and angles of 3> *li U D> Ji $■> fl> and "!• I* nas 
adopted as characteristics the heavy top and base lines, but if these are made thin, 
and only their outlines are retained, nearly all its letters are essentially Syriac 
forms. It has in its letters adopted as essential elements the Syriac ligamental 
lines of % 3, J, 3 and )S an< i owes its use of two forms of yt, QQ, V, fifl and 
W to their development in the Syriac and Nabathean,from which it adopted them 
in the development period when connected and separated forms were both in use, 
and when the use of ligaments was governed by taste, convenience or skill. 

In more modern times, writers of Hebrew have adopted styles which are called 
Script and Babbinical letters. These, although somewhat abbreviated, and usual- 
ly written small, are still separated or majuscule letters. One style of these is 
made familiar by Hebrew grammars, but many other varieties are used in Europe, 
and probably others elsewhere. 1 

The Hebrew alphabet, like all others, is a reflection of the national history. It 
indicates, as the characteristic of national history during the period of its devel- 
opment, limited area, Syriac surroundings, a strong Chaldaic impress, a literary re- 
vival under influences of Greek and Eoman taste before the development of 
European minuscule writing, then a loss of ethnical concentration and theological 
vigor, after which the old things became embalmed in veneration. 



1 Balhorn's "Alphabete " gives four varieties. Prof . Tuch inlTO, inhis t>ook"Tentamen de 
Variis Codicum Hebraicorum," gave fourteen varieties, but nine of these are nearly identical- 



